BEN JONSON

One collector in America, who owns an im-
printed letter of Jonson, has refused to answer
an inquiry about it; one collector in England
has withheld a manuscript note of a contem-
porary of Jonson giving a new fact about his
life.

It does seem a pity that men should act thus
contemptibly and that editors should feel obliged
to screen them: it is felt, I suppose, that the
adoption of a franker custom would mean that
the request of a favour from a collector would
embody an implied menace. Yet how richly do
these men deserve public odium. There sits the
American. He has bought a letter written by
Jonson. To him its value does not lie in the
fact that it may add to the world's knowledge
and understanding of a great writer, nor in any
veneration he can feel for Jonson. No; his
pleasure arises solely from the possession of
something that other people want to see and the
ability to refuse them satisfaction ; he would
hoard all literature if he could ; and his loveliest
dream of happiness would be to lie in his manger
on an unpublished play by Shakespeare. The
English collector is certainly as repulsive a case
and even stranger; for the monetary value of
his manuscript sounds very small. This precious
pair of misers, with whom Jonson himself would
have made lusty play, being a connoisseur of the
meaner egoisms, are not unique. There is the
classic case of the bibliophile or book-lover of
early Victorian days, recorded by John Hill
Burton, who bought up every copy that he en-
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